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THE LEARN® 


An artful man some years ago, 

Carried about a pig for show, 

And had the skill to mak : folks think 

© °" Big could do more than eat and drink; 

‘ tt his could even read and spell, 

Just how he managed, I can’t tell, 

-»" But fie the letters spread about, 
And the Pig seemed to pick them out. 
And numbers went, both small and big, 
To see the famous learned Pig. 


But of this trade the man grew tired, 
And a more quiet life desired. 

He bought a farm, to work he went, 
And his Pig to the barn-yard sent. 
At first the Pig was very proud 

And strutted round and grunted loud. 
The other animals with shame, 
Kept off from such a learned dame. 


At last the Turkey, thought to venture, 
And into Madam’s castle enter, 

But at the gate, stopped with surprise, 
He scarcely could believe his eyes, 

The Pig lays wallowing on the ground, 
The young pigs grunting ali around. 
The Turkey quick his visit made, 

No longer of the Pig afraid, 

And went away, and told them all, 

The barn yard creatures, great and small, 
That this famed pig, so smart and clever, 
Lazy and dirty was, as ever. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.| 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE LOST MEDAL. 
BY FRANCES. 

** Do not be too sure of the medal, my child,” 
said Mrs. Reynor to Ellen, as she entered the 
breakfast room, full of high anticipations—a coun- 
tenance beaming with love and joy, and a sweet 
** good morning ” upon her lips, that told truly 
of the hope and cheerfulness within. ‘‘ Do not 
allow your expectations of reward, to rise above 
your real merit.” ‘‘ No mother, I do not;” she 
gaily replied, as she seated herself at table. Im- 
mediately after breakfast, she prepared for school ; 
and as she lightly bounded away, a sigh heaved 
her mother’s bosom, for she felt almost certain, 
Ellen would meet disappointment; and she could 
not bear that she should feel its blight so early. 

Mr. Reynor was necessarily out of town,—Mrs, 
Reynor’s family duties kept her at home, so 
neither of Ellen’s parents attended the examina- 
tion. But the room was full, and it was truly 
pleasant, to see a hundred, or more, young misses, 
ascending together the ‘‘ hill of science ”—togeth- 
er bearing the toil and fatigue—together striving 
for riches which will not take wings and fly away, 
together pursuing those elevated enjoyments, 
which spring from moral and mental excellence. 

Each performed her part well. The exhibition 
closed, with the distribution of medals; six was 
the number, to be given to the best six scholars. 

There were eight young ‘ladies, who, Mr. F. 
(the teacher,) said, were worthy the medal, and 





Ellen Reynor was one. But the committee had 
only siz, to give, and it was their duty to examine 
them thoroughly, and select the most worthy, which 
they had done, and take their names. A geh- 


'tleman opened the coveted articles, and began to 


could. get out of the room, for 


call those forward, Whom they had selected. Ellen 
waited, impatiently, to hear her own name, until 
she saw the last! medal, placed upon the neck of 
the girl who sat next her. She only wished she 
w not how 
to restrain her tears, and she would not weep be- 
fore so many. Her soft, dark eye moistened 
many times, and she wiped a tear from her mant- 
ling cheek; but at {length they were dismissed, 
and she burst from the room, almost in the wild- 
ness of despair. 

As she hurried through the streets, she con- 
cealed her face with her parasol; and the moment 
she reached home, she rushed ‘to her mother’s 
chamber, threw off her bonnet, buried her face in 
her mother’s bosom, and bade her bitter tears flow 
uncontrolled. A ' 

‘Ellen, my dear child,” said Mrs. Reynor, fold- 
ing her arms round her with alla mother’s tender- 
ness and sympathy, and pressing her to her bosom, 
as ifto shield her from the keen stings of disap- 
pointment. 

**It seems hard, to you, I know; but God is 
just and good,—and we must remember that every 
event of life, is ordered by Him, who doeth all 
things well.”” Mrs. R. hoped this would be suf- 
ficient. Ellen did not, could not speak; but con- 
tinued to sob, and weep, until it seemed as if her 
heart must break—as if it could not contain its lit- 
tle weight of woe. 

Mrs. Reynor raised her head from her}bosom, 
and taking her arms from her neck, around which 
they had clung, said in the most impressive man- 
ner, ‘‘ Ellen, my daughter, is this the way I have 
taught you to regard the Sovereignty of God? 
And suppose there were no divine, invincible 
agency in this, only think of the tears you have 
shed for a medal! What is its value?” 

. Jt is not the medal I wish for,” said Ellen, 
‘**so much as the good opinion of those who would 
see me receive it. You have told me, mother, it 
is right to desire the favor of others, if we deserve 
it, and I do feel, that a year’s toils, and struggles, 
should be better paid.” 

‘If you have toiled in acquiring useful infor- 
mation,” said her mother, ‘* you have that as your 
reward; and if you have the good opinion of your 
Maker, and your friends, is not that enough?” 

** Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ and I will try to think 
less of the world.” This was just what Mrs. R. 
desired; for Ellen had always studied—I had al- 
most said made it her chief design, to please the 
multitudes which surrounded her. And though 
this was well, if not carried too far, as it made her 
amiable and interesting, yet Mrs. Reynor wished 
her daughter to see ef how much more consequence 
was the approval of conscience and favor of God, 
than the praise of mortals. 

**T hope; my love, you will see how foolish it 
was in you, to come to me in the wild manner you 
did,” said her mother, ‘‘ with such a burst of feel- 
ing, when one noble resolution would have carried 
back the flood of tears, and you could have come 
home to me cheerful and happy as you went 
away.” 

Ellen felt ashamed that she had not better gov- 
erned herself, and that moment she determined 
never to yield so much to grief again. She went 
to her chamber and implored assistance from God. 

Ellen has since had many, and severe afflic- 





tions; but she has learned to be calm, under the 








chastenings of her heavenly Father, and to fecl 
that every trial is designed to make her better, to 
elevate her affections,—and bring her soul nearer 
Heaven. 











RELIGION. 








A SABBATH EVENING WALK. 

The Sabbath is a day of rest. But if we know 
of any poor, sick, or afflicted person or family, 
and wish to visit them and do them good on the 
Sabbath day, it is right todo so. Our Saviour 
healed the sick on the Sabbath; and said, ‘it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day.” 

One beautiful Sabbath, in the country, Robert’s 
father said to him, in the evening, ‘‘ Robert, I am 
going to visit a family of children whose father and 
mother have both died since I have seen them. 
They are called orphans; because both their pa- 
rents are dead. They live in a farm-house about 
a mile off, just beyond that hill covered with beau- 
tiful woods. As you have been a quiet boy to- 
day, you shall go with me.” Robert was very 
glad; so he took his father’s hand, and they set 
off together. They walked through the meadows. 
Robert’s father lifted him over the fences; and 
when they came to the brook, he took the little 
boy in his arms and carried him over on a lo 
which lay across it. They then climbed the hill; 
and after they had got near the top, they turned 
back and looked at the prospect. The long shad- 
ows of the trees, the sheep quietly grazing on the 
side of the hill, the green little valley below, and 
the creek, lined with willows, running through it, 
made the scene very beautiful. So they stood and 
looked at it for some time; for what ig more de- 
lightful than to look at the works of nature, and to 
think of the great God who made them all so good 
and beautiful! 

Then they walked over the hill, and in a little 
while came to the farm house in which the orphan 
children lived. The kitchen door stood open; so 
they walked directly in. There was no one there; 
but what do you think they saw? It was the old 
family Bible lying open on the bed, with a chair 
standing by it. This was a good sign that some 
of these dear orphan children were seeking the 
Lord. Presently one of the girls came in from 
another room. It was she who had been reading 
the Bible. She was alone in the house—her two 
elder brothers having gone away fer the cows, 
and the rest having gone to evening church. She 
appeared to have become a true follower of the 
Lord Jesus, and to desire that her brothers and 
sisters might become Christians also. Soon after, 
the two elder brothers came home with the cows. 
Robert’s father then made one of them read to him 
those beautiful words of our Saviour, ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and ;re heavy. 4) =e 67 
will give you rest.” He reminded théiui-wsar 
David said: ‘* When my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.” He 
told them to love one another—to live in peace 
and affection together—to read a chapter in the 
Bible morning and evening, and the elder broth- 
ers to go to prayer with the rest—to come to the 
Lord Jesus for the pardon of their sins and a new 
heart, and to help and encourage one another in 
the way to heaven. He told them that they would 
soon follow their father and mother to the grave; 
but that if they loved the Saviour, they would 
sleep in Jesus, and be gathered together at last in 
a heavenly home. He then went to prayer with 
them, and entreated the Lord to be a Father and 
a Friend to these dear fatherless and motherless 
children, to keep them from sin, to guide them by 
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his Holy Providence, and at last to bring them 
safe to heaven. 

Robert and his father then set off on their re- 
turn home. The sun had set, and the grass was 
quite damp+with the dew. They thought with 
pleasure of their Sabbath evening walk; for it had 
given them an opportunity of seeing the glorious 
works of God, and of giving comfort and encour- 
agement to the orphan children. And the word 
of God has said, ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their affliction.” 

After receiving the forgoing narrative from a cor- 
respondent, we found the following account of anoth- 
er visit to an orphan family in a paper published in 
Ireland: 

A PLEASING VISIT. 

One Sabbath evening, in coming home from 
D , one of the little village stations for preach- 
ing the gospel, I looked into a lone cottage, by 
the road-side, where I had been accustomed to 
visit a poor woman, the mother of a large family, 
who has since passed into eternity. On opening 
the door, I found three children on their knees, at 
prayer, the eldest of them about seven years of 
age. My unexpected call proved an interruption, 
so that I in vain waited for them to complete their 
I proceeded to make 
some inquiries, and found the children had been 
attending a neighboring Sabbath School, where 
they were taught to offer prayer and praise to 
God. They had just sung one of their little 
hymns, which they said they did every day, or 
every Sabbath-day, I am not sure which. I got 
them to repeat one of the verses— 

‘Though we are young, our sins are great, 
In sin we daily live, 

O Lord, our souls anew create, 
And all our sins forgive.” 

On further questioning them, I was glad to find 
that their mother had also taught them to pray, 
and now that she was dead, and they left ina 

reat measure to themselves, they were in the 
habit of thus beguiling the time. It was an af- 
fecting and most gratifying scene. I talked to the 
poor motherless children awhile, and then com- 
mended them to the notice, and guidance, and 
blessing of Him who has said, ‘‘ Those that seek 
me early, shall find me;” ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” When this family 
was first visited, they were found in a very dark 
state, and without the Scriptures; a New Testa- 
ment was presented to them, which the poor wo- 
‘man gladly received. Subsequently, she was for 
the most part found reading it, and there is reason 
to hope, that she sought and attained the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, and was made wise unto salva- 
tion. She always appeared thankful for religious 
instruction, She was much afflicted, but when a 
little better, any Sabbath day, she would take her 
staff, and muster all her strength, to get to our 
little meeting. Her death took place about a 
month previous to this visit, and with almost her 
dying breath, she craved the blessing of God on 
him who had brought her the Scriptures, and told 
her about the Saviour. I trust she has gone to 
dwell in_his_presence forever. Let this simple 
narrative animate and encourage Sabbath School 
teachers, and other disciples of the Saviour, to 
persevere in Scriptural efforts, in dependence on 
divine aid, for promotng the glory of God and the 
good of souls.— Youth’s Friend. 








THE NURSERY. 


‘HE MEN WHO REMEMBERED ALL THEY EVER 
KNEW. 

Three men, in the same town, were able to call 
every body by their right names, and said they 
could remember every thing they ever heard of. 
The oldest was a revolutionary suldier, that is, he 
had fought with Gen. Washington, in the war of 
the Revolution. And he used to sit down on the 











nings in telling about battles, and about burning 
houses, and who were good soldiers. The stories 
which he told were very interesting, and I never 
wondered that so many people went to see him. 
It was a great deal better than to go to hear a lec- 
ture upon that war, and better than to read histo- 
ries of it. I really suppose some of the boys learn- 
ed more from what he said, than they ever learned 
from their books. He would get so much inter- 
ested that he could not sit still. His white-headed 
cane was always near him, and he used to take it 
up, and swing it around as if it was his sword. 
Then all the people stepped back, lest he should 
hit them with it. He told one story which was 
contrary to the books written about the war. He 
said that the British officers used to call and see 
the American people and eat dinner with them, 
and go away without being caught. He said that 
he had often seen them do so, and even eaten with 
them. ‘* Why then did not you catch them?” 
said the others. ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘ they 
were gentlemen, and nobody likes to touch gen- 
tlemen.” But it was not thought to be true, and 
some men began to suppose that the old man did 
not remember well, because he was so old. He 
told them that he could remember all which he 
ever could, and offered to prove it. So they once 
asked him a large number of questions about the 
war, and held a book in their hands, which had 
the true answers in it, to see if he answered right. 
He did not make one mistake. He told what year 
different things Happened; what were the names 
of the generals and captains; where the army 
placed its camp, and where they fought their bat- 
tles. He told how the land looked where Gen. 
Burgoyne was conquered. One of the company 
had just been there, and he said the old man had 
described it just as it was. The most curious of 
his stories was about some men who wanted to eat 
some honey, but could not buy any. One of them 
went, in the night, out to the farm of aman whom 
he did not like, and stole his bee hives with all the 
honey inthem. In the morning, the farmer could 
not imagine what had become of them. At first, 
he thought a poor man in the neighborhood had 
stolen them, to sell the honey. He went and 
talked to him about it. But he could find no 
proof that the poor man had taken them. Then 
he went down to the American camp, which was 
about half a mile off, and told his story to the gen- 
eral, and the soldiers, While he was speaking he 
saw a black man go by, with a large plate of honey 
in his hand, and said that it came from his hives. 
But he could not prove that it did, and he looked 
around all day without finding any way to prove 
that they had taken it; for the soldiers had burned 
up the hives, after they had taken the honey out 
of them. 

When it was almost night he set out to go 
home. But two soldiers met him, and caught 
him, and took him back to the camp, and pre- 
tended that they thought he was a spy. ‘The law 
was that spies (that is, men who came to see what 
the camp was made of, and whether the enemy 
could get into it) should be hung. So they fright- 
ened the poor man, by telling him that he should 
be hung in the morning, before breakfast. He 
asked to see the general, or the captain. But 
they said that they were busy. The man was led 
out of the camp, in the morning, with a band of 
music playing a tune called ‘‘ the rogue’s march,” 
before him, and crying out, ‘‘ honey stolen,” 
whenever the music stopped. : 

When he told this story, the old man became 
very lively, and made his cane move very fast. 
For he had been himself very fond of honey ever 
since the war, and some guessed that he was the 
man who stole it. 

The other men who could remember so well, 
had been on the ocean. They had been sailors. 
We have books which tell us how different coun- 
tries lock, and when they told their stories we 
could look into some book, and see if they told the 
truth; they always did tell the truth; and it wa 





bench, before his house, and spend whole eve- 


we can. But they told their stories so many times 
that it helped them to remember every thing. One 
of them could tell all the towns on the coast of 
England, and the other once recollected and told 
over all the kings in Europe and Asia, and all the 
names of the chief officers of government. They 
all had good memories. 

[Stories to Teach me te Think. 
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THE OURANG OUTANG, 

Africa’s Luminary, a paper published in Libe- 
ria, gives the following account of an Ourang 
Outang recently taken in the colony, and approach- 
ing nearer to man, it is supposed, in form and 
manners, than any before captured. 

We have seen several animals of the above 
class in this*and in other countries, but never saw 
one, nor even heard of one to compare with the 
female Ourang Outang now in the possession of 
Dr. S. M. Goheen, and to be seen at our mission 
premises. 

Jenny (for so the Doctor calls her) was obtain- 
ed by him about five months ago from a gentleman 
of this town, who had purchased her from a native 
only a few months previously. ‘ 

She is four years old, and measures two feet 
four inches in height, being as well proportioned, 
and as much like the human species in the forma- 
tion of the different parts of the body, as any of 
the same class of animals of which we have any 
record, She was taken quite young by some na- 
tive Africans, and was clinging to the abdomen of 
her mother when the latter was killed by them. 
Her teeth are regular and perfect; she has four 
incisors, and two canine, and six molars, in each 
jaw, and presents the exact appearance of a hu- 
man face and head. 

The length of time she has been in a domesti- 
eated state, and particularly the last five months, 
has served to develope the astonishing degree of 
sagacity, approaching almost to reason, with which 
her species are furnished by the great Creator of 
man and brute. It is no small source of amuse- 
ment to us, and quite a relaxation from the con- 
stant routine of business and care, to take a peep 
at Jenny occasionally; see her go through her 
various exercises, all of which are most obediently 
performed at the bidding of her master, and mark 
her diverting powers of imitation. She is chained 
by the neck to a piece of wood driven in the ground, 
the end of which is about eight inches above the 
surface. A line just high enough to admit of her 
grasping“it by a slight spring upward is fastened 
by one end to the back wall of the kitchen, and 
by the other to a fine orange tree which shades 
the spot. Jenny’s movements on this tight rope are 
truly diverting. She not only suspends herself at 
ease by either hand or either foot,—for her feet 
are well adapted to all the purposes for which the 
hand is used—but walks in an erect position on 
the rope, balancing herself with exact precision by 
the use of her long arms. When in good humor 
—which, by the way, is not always the case, for 
she, too, gets into fits of passion, and requires the 
rod of correction—Jenny performs some exquisite 
feats of agility, swinging from side to side; sup- 
porting herself by one limb, then by another; ly- 
ing down on the line, arms and legs snspended; 
making somersets; and in every possible manner 
showing the great activity and quickness of move- 
ment peculiar to her race. 

Her attempts to open the lock by which her 
chain is secured, when her master designs to treat 
her with a romp among the fruit trees in the gar- 
den, and the privilege of picking a soursop, papaw, 
or orange, are remarkable. Jenny takes the key 
from the hand of the doctor, sits down on the log 
of wood, and very patiently tries to insert it into 
the hole of the padlock. After repeated failures, 
all most patiently endured, she succeeds—the key 
is inserted, but to turn it around so as to start the 
spring is too much for her, and she has to be in- 
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dulged with some assistance. 
Nothing escapes her among the persons in em- 
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ploy at the mission house; and everything is imi- 
tated so exactly, that our risibles are severely 
taxed—as for instance, Jenny concludes she ought 
to do something toward the washer woman’s de- 
partment; and if she can only be indulged with a 
tub of water, and a piece of rag, she rubs, shakes, 
squeezes, and wrings, with all the intense applica- 
tion of a first rate laundress. 

At her meals, too, thisimitative faculty is equally 
observable. Jenny uses knife, and fork, and 
spoon; and if the latter be held awkwardly, her 
master demands it from her, orders her hand to 
be turned, which she obeys, and receives the han- 
dle of the spoon between her fingers and thumb 
with no inconsiderable apish grace. Observing 
the boy of the house cleaning the knives and forks 
by rubbing them on the board, Jenny concludes 
that her spoon ought to receive the same attention, 
and so gets a stone and commences a series of 
rubbing, by no means calculated to give a very fine 
polish. Observing the carpenters at work not 
long ago, she found a nail, obtained a piece of 
board, and with a small stone for a hammer, began 
to drive in the nail as fairly as any young appren- 
tice to the trade. 

But the most amusing is to see the effect of 
music on her nerves and passions. We some- 
times indulge her with a visit to the mission house, 
take up an accordion, and play her a tune; the 
excitement, the transport she is thrown into, and 
her various gestures and movements, are astonish- 
ing. She jumps up and down on all fours for a 
while; then springs on a chair, and has a caper; 
and sometimes mounts on the back of the chair, 
giving all the evidenee of being perfectly charth- 
ed. Should Jenny ever visit the United States, 
we apprehend she will afford a fund of amusement 
for thousands of the curious. 


[She was brought here by the Doctor, some, 


time since, and was disposed of by him for a hand- 
some sum. ]|— Washington City Repository. 
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THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 

One sunny morning in June, just as the village 
clock was striking seven, Marian Harwood came 
gaily from the house; and, tripping into the gar- 
den with her skipping rope on her arm, she ran 
down to the little arbor to look for her English 
Grammar, which she had left there, through for- 
getfulness, the night before. The book was lying 
upon the table, just as she had thrown it in a hur- 
ry, when her brother called her to look at his 
squirrel, and as she was not perfect in her lesson, 
she read it over a few times, before she went to 
amuse herself with practising her skipping rope 
inthe yard. When she could repeat every word 
correctly, she shut the book, but instead of going 
away directly, as she had intended, she remained 
standing at the entrance of the arbor, thinking 
how pleasant it,would be if she might skip along 
the broad gravel path, and wondering what harm 
could there be in doing so, if she kept in the 
middle of the walk, and was careful not to ap- 
proach the flowers. 

Now Marian had often been forbidden to take 
her skipping-rope into the garden; and as she 
knew the sinfulness of disobeying her parents, she 
ought to have hastened away, without stopping 
one minute to indulge an improper wish. We 
should never allow ourselves to listen to tempta- 
tion; for by this we strengthen the evil inclination 
of our hearts. It is the safest way to flee from the 
danger as quickly as we can. But Marian linger- 
ed in the arbor, the wide gravel walk lying before 
her, looking so tempting in the sunshine, while to 
add to the pleasantness of the hour, the blackbird 
and the lark were singing the morning song, and 
the light breeze gently played among the leaves 
that overhung her head. The skipping rope was 
hanging on her arm, there was no one near to see 
her, and Marian thought she might as well indulge 
herself, for once. 

At first, she was very careful’to keep in the. 
middle of the path, and when she paused to look 





round, she saw with satisfaction, that no mischief 
had been done; but, by degrees, she forgot her 
caution in the pleasure of her favorite amusement, 
and going too near the border, just at the place 
where some choice tulips were in the finest bloom, 
the skipping rope swept over them in its descent, 
and four of the most beautiful flowers were broken 
from their stems. 

Here was an end to all Marian’s enjoyment; 
for she knew that these tulips were much valued 
by her mamma, and she was sure that the discov- 
ery of their present state would lead to her own 
detection. Almost breathless with alarm, she ran 
back to the arbor, and sat down to consider what 
she must do; for she could not resolve to act as 
her conscience at once suggested, by going im- 
mediately to Mrs. Harwood, and confessing the 
whole affair. If the flowers had been destroyed 
by mere accident, she would not have hesitated to 
ask her mamma’s forgiveness, and promised tha 
she would be more careful in future; but she 
could not bear to own the disobedience of which 
she had previously been guilty, knowing that both 
her parents would punish her misconduct by their 
displeasure. And, as one sin is almost always the 
occasion of others, she resolved to slip quietly 
back to her own room, and if she should be after- 
wards questioned about the tulips, she determined 
to deny all knowledge of the occurrence. 

Marian had been taught from her infancy to 
avoid the very appearance of deceit; and never, 
since she was old enough to understand her moth- 
er’s instructions, had she been known to tell a 
wilful and deliberate untruth. And now, if she 
had reflected upon what she was about to do, and 
prayed to God for grace to withstand temptation, 
she might have been saved from much wickedness 
and sorrow; but, instead of this, she tried to 
banish-all thought, and though she could not be 
quite so cheerful as usual, yet she smiled when 
she came down stairs, and talked to her brother 
at breakfast, almost as if nothing were wrong, 
while her heart was beating all the time with fear, 
and the consciousness of guilt. 

When breakfast was over, Marian began to 
busy herself with her lessons; and her brother 
went into the garden, where there were some 
flower beds which he wanted to weed before school 
time. But ina few minutes, George came running 
back, with a face of consternation, holding the 
broken tulipsin his hand. He related the state in 
which he had found them, and described the ap- 
pearance of the spot very exactly, adding that he 
did not think Carlo could have bveen the trespasser, 
as he could see no traces of his footmarks, nor 
find that injury had been done to any other part 
of the garden. 

Marian did not speak, but she looked quite pale; 
and then her face became suddenly very red, when 
her papa inquired if she had been in the garden 
before breakfast, and had observed the injured 
tulips. However, she believed that she had not 
been seen going out, and therefore she replied, 
‘* No, papa,”’ without any hesitation. 

‘* You mean that you did not see the tulips, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Harwood, ‘‘ or were you not 
out this morning, according to your general cus- 
tom?” 

‘*T was not out, papa,”? said Marian, casting 
down her eyes. ‘‘ 1—I—was reading in my own 
room.” 

Mr. Harwood suspected from his daughter’s 
looks that all was not right, and he repeated the 
inquiry. ‘‘ Are you quite swre, Marian, that you 
were not in the garden this morning with your 
skipping-rope? ‘Tell me the truth, you know I 
can forgive anything rather than a falsehood.” 

‘Indeed, papa, I have not been in the gar- 
den,” said Marian; and George, at the same mo- 
ment exclaimed, with earnestness, ‘‘ Papa, Marian 
always speaks the truth; and I dare say it was 
really Carlo who broke the tulipsp—I saw him in 
the garden yesterday.” 

But, just as Marian was beginning to hope that 
her trial was over, her father’s eye fell upon the 
English Grammar which she held open in her 








hand. He had seen it in the arbor late on the 
preceding evening; and left it there, intending to 
remonstrate with Marian upon the carelessness it. 
betrayed; he now asked by whom this book had 
been conveyed into the house. 
Marian could make no reply to any unexpected 
question, and her confusion showed Mr. Harwood 
that his suspicions were correct. She was soon 
obliged to acknowledge her sin, from its very be- 
ginning,and thus she brought upon herself ten times 
more shame and humiliation than she would have 
experienced if she had honestly owned her fault 
in the first instance; besides offending God, by 
adding the guilt of a falsehood to that of disobe- 
dience. Oh! how careful should we be to avoid 
what may seem to us the least transgression ; 
since, if we consent to one sin, we know not what 
the end of it may be. Marian’s indulgence of one 
foolish and blameable wish cost her many tears, 
and much merited unhappiness; for though she 
bitterly repented, and asked forgiveness for her 
Saviour’s sake, it was long before she conld look 
at the bed of tulips without painful self reproach; 
and longer still before she had regained the confi- 
dence of her parents and her brother, so that 
George again could say of her, ‘‘ Marian always 
speaks the truth.” But I rejoice to say, that, by 
patient perseverance in well doing, that was at 
length brought to pass, and Marian could again be 
believed and trusted. P. Q. 





ABOUT TRUTH. 

**Mother,’? says Emily, ‘‘I am beginning to 
understand why so much is said about truth in the 
Bible, for it seems to me it is the foundation of 
every other virtue.” 

** Truth is, indeed, the brightest star in the con- 
stellation of virtues,” replied Mrs. Woodland, 
‘and | rejoice to find that the Holy Spirit is 
teaching you its true nature and extent.” 

‘Mother, 1 am almost ashamed to tell you 
just what I mean, and yet why should I, if I desire 
to have truth in my heart? Ihave been thinking 
of this, ‘* Thou desirest truth in the inward part,” 
and I ought not to wish you to think better of me 
than I deserve. There are many things which I 
now find are very wrong, and very many which I 
once thought nothing of. For instance, sometimes 
when I have been sweeping my chamber, I have 
hurried it over, thinking, perhaps, mother won’t 
look at it today; but now I cannot do this, for 
something whispers, Is this being upright? Is it 
what you call ‘truth in action,” which God loves? 
Sometimes I have taken a longer time thar was 
necessary to get my lesson; or have drawn 
sketches on my slate, when you thought I was 
doing sums; but now, if I idle my time, it whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Is this truth in action?”” And so you see 
it comes into every thing, and I am obliged to 
watch a great deal. You used to think me very 
good, dear mother, but you did not see my heart.” 

‘*And does it make you unhappy, Emily, to 
hear the faithful monitor speaking within you?” 

‘*Oh no, indeed; for when I follow these whi 
pers, they lead me in a pleasant path, and I de- 
light to think that God sees some truth and sincer- 
ity in my: heart.” 

‘* Emily, it is a fearful thought, that nothing will 
stand at the great day but truth in action—sinceri- 
ty of purpose. All else will be swept away as 
chaff before the wind. Let us read the 139th 
Psalm, which so remarkably spreads out the naked 
heart before the eyes of God, and let our daily 
prayer be, ‘‘ Search me, and know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts.’ ”—.Mother’s Mag. 











SABBATH SCHOOL, 








THE HEAR DECEIVES US. 


A teacher was once relating to her Sabbath 
School class, the history of a little girl, who was 
connected with the Sabbath School, and who 
showed, by her consistent life, that she was a real 
Christian. She told them how this child delight- 
ed to pray and read the Bible, how kind she was 
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Youth’s Companion. 




















to every one; how mild and obedient. She then 
asked the class if they did not see,a great differ- 
ence between the little girl and themselves? They 
all readily answered, yes, except one. She logk- 
ed as though she did not quite understand why 
they should answer so. ‘The teacher then asked 
Hannah—for this was the little girl’s name—-what 
she thought about it. She said she did not see 
but she was just as good as that little girl. She 
read her Bible very often; said her prayers every 
night and morning; she did not wish to go with 
naughty children; and she thought she was a good 
girl. ‘The teacher asked her if she did not some- 
times do wrong. She said she did not think she 
did. She supposed she was a sinner, because the 
Bible says we are all sinners; but she could not 
see how she sinned. Now this little girl’s heart 
was deceiving her. She had never been taught 
that her heart was not right in the sight of God, 
and needed to ve changed. Because in many 
things she did right, and did not lie, or steal, or 
commit any open sin, she thought all was well. 
She did not realize that God looks at the motives 
of our actions, and that her great sin consisted in 
not loving him supremely. The teacher asked 
her to think much about. this conversation during 
the week, and very carefully to examine her heart, 
and see what things she enjoyed the most, and 


whether, when she did right, it was because her evening. 


heavenly Father commanded it. 
The next Sabbath Hannah came punctually to 


her class, as usual; was very attentive; said her 


lesson remarkably well; and, after the teacher had 


conversed with the class again about the nature of roots ‘ , 
sin, she said, ‘I think I was mistaken about my- care to provide himself with a supply of dried orange 


self. I see now that I do not love God as J ought. 


1 am very glad you told me about my wicked heart.’’| eating it, he managed to get through half an bour. 


Now this little girl found, on examining herself, 
that her heart had deceived her. 


sadly deceived. 


Children, be assured your kind teachers tell you 
the real state of your hearts, because they love ° . ‘ 
you. They cannot bear to have you deceived in of the gallery. ‘There was no one in the pew with 

They know you will never him, and there were none below to notice his conduct. 
repent of your sins, until you know and feel them; Alfred watched this boy and his book along time, and 
and unless you do repent of them, and love God, | Wished he could sit there and swing a handkerchief 


so important a matter. 


they know you can never enter heaven. 
(S. S. Treasury. 


Many children | ing him a look which meant, ‘“ Do Alfred listen to 
feel just as Hannah did, about themselves; but if| this.” He tried to be attentive for a few minutes. 
they think about it as she did, and narrowly watch 
their hearts, they will find that they too have been 


** Why how do they do it?” asked Alfred. 

“Oh I can’t tell exactly. ‘There’s a thing fixed 
somehow, and it hits something when they pull the 
rope. I never was up in the belfry, or I should 
know.” 

Alfred thought he would come the next time he 
heard the bell toll, to see for himself. 

*Let’s go in now,” said he. ‘* Everybody are 
there.” ‘The two boys walked up the broad aisle. 
Many heads were turned, to see who were coming in 
so late as to disturb the congregation. During the 
singing of the hymn, Alfred was very quiet. He was 
fond of music. 

After the hymn, was a prayer which seemed very 
long. First Alfred stood upon one fvot and then on 
the other. ‘Then he leaned his head over the side of 
the pew and began to count the brass nails across the 
top. When he had counted thirty seven he thought 
it time for the prayer to end. He looked at the min- 
ister. Then he turned around to examine the clock. 
Presently out came his new silk handkerchief, which 
he twisted until it would twist no farther. At this 
moment the prayer was ended, and Alfred flung him- 
self into his seat. When the text was announced, he 
sat upright and listened eagerly. His father always 
required him to remember and repeat it on Sabbath 
Having satisfied himself that the chapter 
and verse were safe in his memory, Alfred felt that 
he had no farther concern with the sermon, and sank 
down in a corner of the pew, determined to make 
himself as comfortable as possible. He had taken 





peel, and between tearing it in very small bits and 


At last his mother leaned forward from her seat, giv- 


But very soon his eye wandered from the preacher to 
the gallery, where sat a boy of his acquaintance. 
This boy held a large silk handkerchief, to one end 
of which a hymn book was tied, down over the side 


too. At last the knot which had been loosely tied, 
gave way, and down came the book with a great 














EDITORIAL. 


noise. ‘The boy drew up his handkerchief in great 








alarm—many of the congregation started up, and all 





KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
We intend to present our young readers with a series o 


stories, illustrating the different modes of keeping the Sab- 
bath. In our intercourse with children, we have observed d. Aft hile he looked x 
that come mistakes on this point are very common. hey | P°"€®- er a while he looked up again to see how 


make very little distinction between the Sabbath and othe 


days of the week; or, if their parents oblige them to pay an E . 
nd regard to it, they look upon it as a weariness, and Alfred. “If Isat there I would lie down once in a 
say in their hearts, When will it beended? Now we believe while, I know. I should like to see that boy tumble 
it to be possible to spend the Sabbath properly, and at the | °VeT the gallery if it would not hurt him much.” 
same time, happily. Or perhaps we should say, the only . . 
way to spend it happily, is te spend it holily. Some children and that the Congregation were rising. He started 
may have broken the Sabbath thoughtlessly, withont reflect- | UP» and turned again to look at the clock. It was 
ing at all on the subject. To such the following stories may |Jjust twelve. In a minute it struck one. Alfred won- 
be of use, and we hope that each of our young readers will dered why it did not strike twelve times. 


inquire, at the end of every story, Do I break the Sabbath i 


this way? 
ALFRED’S SABBATH. 


When Alfred was going into church on Sabbath 
morning, another boy touched his arm. He stopped 


and looked back. 
“ ] wouldn’t go in yet,” said the boy. 


Alfred stepped a few steps towards the side of the 
door, and they both stood with their hands, in their 
pockets, looking at the people who were passing near 


them into the house. F 
“ Did you ever ring the bell?” asked the boy, 
‘¢ No, they wouldn’t let us, would they?” 


: . , . made the following statement, as nearly as I - 
*€ Sometimes they will. I’ve rung it many a time. | oojiect. Said he, at I met with an inaencting poche 


man yesterday, whom I immediately recognized as a 


And Pve tolled it too.” 


the idle boys and gitls stood on tiptoe, and stretched 
c their necks to see what was going on. Alfred was 
very glad that he had not been the one to make the 
disturbance, but he felt rather pleased that it had hap- 


the boy was employed, but he had disappeared. 
**1 wonder if he is lying down up there,” thought 


r 


Just then he observed that the sermon was finished, 


While 
n| the minister was pronouncing the benediction, he was 
eagerly looking for his cap, and pushing against the 
pew door in haste to be gone. Ina minute more he 
was rushing through the aisle with a host of other 
boys, who like himself, were striving each to be first 
out. He was glad to remember that the Sabbath was 
half gone. 











VARIETY. 

















A Teacher Remembered. 


We were present, not long since, at a meeting of 
Sabbath School teachers, when one of the number 


member of my class some years since. I did no’ 
suppose, at first, that he would know me. A few 
words passed, and former scenes were brought fresh 
to his mind. ‘ Well,” said he, * 1 have hat! a good 
many hard knocks, and seen hard times, sitice | last 
saw you. As I have been tossed about over the 
world, I have thought, a great many times, of the 
instruction you gave me in the Sabbath School les- 
son.” ‘* Well,” said the teacher, “*1 bope you will 
develope its principles, and show that they have an 
influence on your heart—a saving power.” ‘Idon’t 
know how that may be,” he replied, “ but I know 
one thing, that this instruction has kept me many 
times from evil, and from falling into danger.” The 
teacher still expressed the wish that he might become 
a true Christian, and he expressed the same desire 
respecting himself.—S. S. T'reasury. 


The Little Boy who Loved to Pray. 


Most children who have pious parents, are taught 
to pray, but they do not all love this delightful exer- 
cise. 1 once knew a Jittle boy, about four years old, 
who I think felt interested in it, and I will tell you 
why I think so. His mother had taught him a short 
prayer, which he always repeated before he went to 
sleep. One evening, when she was undressing him, 
he said, “* Mother, why can’t I make up a prayer for 
myself? Ican think of a great many things I want 
to ask God for, which are not in the little prayer I 
always say. There is my little cousin William, who 
is too small to pray for himself; I want to ask God to 
make him a good boy; there are other things too I 
want to say.” His mother felt very happy to hear 
her little son express so much interest in prayer; and 
especially to hear him so anxiousto pray for others 
as well as himself. She encouraged him in it; and 
from that time this little boy commenced making his 
own prayers.—Ib. 


a 
Dazzling Argument. 

** You teach,” said the Emperor ‘Trajan to Rabbi 
Joshua, “that your God is everywhere, and boast 
that he resides amongst your nation. I should like 
to see him.” ‘God’s presence is indeed every- 
where,” replied Joshua, “ but he cannot be seen; no 
mortal eye can behold his glory.” The emperor in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Well,” said Joshua, suppose we try to 
look first at one of his ambassadors??? The emperor 
consented. ‘I'he rabbi took hitn into the open air at 
noon-day, and bade him look at the sun in its merid- 
ian splendor. ‘I cannot,” said Trajan; “the light 
dazzles me.” ‘ Thou art unable,” said Joshua, ‘to 
endure the light of one his creatures, and canst thou 
expect to behold the resplendent glory of the Crea- 
tor? Would not such a sight annihilate thee?” 


Lots of Grandmothers, 


A correspondent of the New York Journal mentions 
a little girl in New Jersey who can tell a story that is 
worth talking about. She has five grandmothers liv- 
ing: Her mother’s mother, her father’s mother, her 
father’s mother’s mother, her father’s mother’s moth- 
er’s mother, her father’s father’s mother. And a 
short time since she lost her mother’s father’s mother, 
making six grandmothers; but she has five now living. 

[Transcript. 


—p>—. 

Suocxine Depravity.—Near Aix la Chapelle, re- 
cently, whilst a brother and sister, the former sixteen, 
the latter twelve years old, were playing cards to- 
gether, the lad slapped the girl’s face, because she 
deviated from some of the rules of playing, upon 
which she instantly grasped a knife that lay on the 
table, and plunged it into his heart! 








POHTRY. 











LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER FOR THE SABBATH. 
BY J. A. M. 
O Lord, [ may not work or play, 
Upon thy holy Sabbath day; 
Because it is thy day of rest, 
Hallowed by thee and thus made blest. 
I must not work, I must not play, 
Upon God’s holy Sabbath day, 
Since Jesus rose then from the grave, 
God’s son, who died, my soul to save. 


Why should I break God’s fourth command, 
And tempt the justice of his hand? 

Why should I thus my God offend, 
On whom for life I must depend? 

Thou art most high and pure and great; 
All Sabbath breakers chow dost hate; 

O let me not then work or play, 

















Upon thy holy Sabbath day—Amen. 
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